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and there drawing lines round about him, shut him in. But he, after
having endured a siege of forty-five days, made his escape secretly, and
fled away with all the best part of his army, having- first put to death
all the sick and unservicable. ^ Not long after Pompey overtook him
again near the banks of the river Euphrates, and encamped close by
him; but fearing1 lest he should pass over the river and give him the
slip there too, he drew up his army to attack him at midnight. And
at that very time Mithridates, it is said, saw a vision in his dream
foreshowing what should come to pass. For he seemed to be under sail
in the Euxine Sea with a prosperous gale, and just in view of Bos-
phorus, discoursing pleasantly with the ship's company, as one over-
joyed for his clanger and present security, when on a sudden he
found himself deserted of all, and floating upon a broken plank of the
ship at the mercy of the sea. Whilst he was thus laboring under
these passions and phantasms, his friend came and awaked him with
the news of Pompey's approach; who was now indeed so near at hand
that the fight must be for the camp itself, and the commanders accord-
ingly drew up the forces in battle array.
Pompey perceiving how ready they were and well prepared for de-
fense began to doubt with himself whether he should put it to the
hazard of a fight in the dark, judging it more prudent to encompass
them only at present, lest they should fly, and to give them battle with
the advantage of numbers the next day. But his oldest officers were
of another opinion, and by entreaties and encouragements obtained per-
mission that they might charge them immediately. Neither was the
night so very dark, but that, though the moon was going down, it yet
gave light enough to discern a body. And indeed this was one
especial disadvantage to the king's army. For the Romans coming
upon them with the moon on their backs, the moon, being very low,
and just upon setting, cast the shadows a long way before their bodies,
reaching almost to the enemy, whose eyes were thus so much deceived
that not exactly discerning the distance, but imagining them to be near
at hand, they threw their darts at the shadows without the least exe-
cution. The Romans therefore, perceiving this, ran in upon them
with a great shout; but the barbarians, all in a panic, unable to endure
the charge, turned and fled, and were put to great slaughter, above ten
thousand being slain; the camp also was taken. As for Mithridates
himself, he at the beginning of the onset, with a body of eight hun-
dred horse, charged through the Roman army, and made his escape.
But before long all the rest dispersed, some one way, some another, an<?
he was left only with three persons, among whom was his concubine,
Hypsicratia, a girl always of a manly and daring spirit, and the king
called her on that account Hypsicrates. She being attired and mounted
like a Persian horseman, accompanied the king in all his flights, never
weary even in the longest journey, nor ever failing to attend the king